Dorsch

Although illiterate, he seems to have had an
appearance and natural gifts which enabled him
to exert a strong influence upon people. He was
over six feet tall, of muscular form, and ruddy
countenance. He had a vigorous mind; an ex-
ceptional memory, being able to quote copiously
from the Bible simply from hearing it read by
his wife; and fluency of speech. Professing to
have received ,a "revelation," he began to preach,
and by 1794 had a number of followers. As time
went on these were joined by others, not only
fromLeyden, but from surrounding towns, many
of them people of respectable standing. Origi-
nally his principal doctrine was that man should
not eat flesh or cause the death of any living
creature. Accordingly his followers abandoned
the use of leather, wore wooden shoes, and used
rope for harnesses and tow for cloth. As other
revelations came to him he declared that each
generation has its messiah, and that he was the
messiah of his; that he might be worshipped as
God united to human flesh; that no human arm
could harm him; that the only resurrection is
that from a state of sin to the spiritual life; and
that those who are so raised are no more re-
sponsible to civil law, or bound by the covenant
of marriage. (Rev. John Taylor of Deerfield in
1798 secured from Dorrell a detailed "confession
of faith" which was published in the Greenfield
Gasette, Aug. 20, 1798, and is given in The-
ophilus Packard's A History of the Churches
and Ministers . . . in Franklin County, Mass.,
1854, pp. 252-58.) Disregard of conventional in-
stitutions and the disgraceful behavior of the
Dorrellites at their gatherings brought them in-
to disrepute. The death-blow was given the sect
when a certain Capt. Ezekiel Foster, hearing
Dorrell say at a largely attended meeting of his
followers that "no arm of flesh can harm me,"
proceeded to pummel him till he renounced his
doctrines. He continued to live in Leyden for
nearly fifty years, falling into the habit of in-
temperance, and becoming a charge upon the
town. He finally starved himself to death in his
ninety-fifth year, by refusing to eat, declaring
that he had lived long enough, and that if he con-
tinued to eat he would never die.

[Moss. Spy (Worcester), Sept. 12, 1798; Zadock
Thompson, A Gazetteer of the State of Vt. (1824), see
"Guilford"; Hist, and Proc. Pocumtuck Valley Memo-
rial Asso., vol. II (1898); Lucy C. Kellogg, Hist, of
the Town of Berwxrdston, Franklin County, Mass.,
1736*1900 (1902).]                                   H.E.S.

DORSCH, EDUARD (Jan. 10, i822-Jan. 10,
1887), physician, writer of lyrics in German,
was born in Wurzburg, Bavaria, the son of
Francis L. Dorsch (died in 1825), attache of
the Bavarian court, and his wife, Elizabeth. He
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received his early education in a Catholic in-
stitution, entering the University of Munich in
his eighteenth year. Medicine was his principal
study, subsidiaries were natural sciences, botany,
and philosophy. His early lyrics, "Idle Hours of
a Munich student," reveal an independent think-
er in the oppressive environment of reaction and
fundamentalism. After the completion of his
work in 1845 he was sent by the Bavarian State
to Austria, to supplement his theoretical knowl-
edge with larger practical experience in the hos-
pitals of Vienna. On his return he soon became
involved in the liberal movement that fascinated
young thinking minds throughout Germany. He
served in the capacity of surgeon in the South
German revolution, and his active pen incurred
the displeasure of the Bavarian government.
Escaping capture, he came to America, reaching
Detroit in the autumn of 1849. There he heard
from his friend Bruckner of a good opportunity
for a physician at Monroe, Mich., whither he
went with his bride, Sophia Hartung, born in
Ingolstadt, Bavaria, Dorsch lived in Monroe the
rest of his life. A year after the death of his first
wife, he married, in 1885, Augusta (Korte)
Uhl.

Though confining himself closely to his pro-
fession, Dorsch could not remain aloof from the
anti-slavery movement. He became a stanch ad-
herent of the new Republican party, and was
presidential elector from the second Michigan
district, supporting Abraham Lincoln. He per-
sistently refused all political offices, except the
appointment to the Michigan State Board of
Education, 1872-78. In the later sixties he ac-
cepted the position of examining surgeon of the
Pension Office, which he continued to hold until
his death. While acting as pension examiner
he prepared a draft showing the course and ef-
fects of a bullet in the human body, an investiga-
tion which was published as authoritative by the
Pension Office.

Three volumes of German lyrics represent
Dorsch's poetic work. The first, entitled Kurse
Hirtenbriefe an das deutsche Volk diesseits vnd
jenseits des 0scans (1851), are the poems of
his youth, revolt, and exile. The second, called
Parabasen (Milwaukee, 1875), is a collection of
satires in verse after the manner of the German
poets Platen and Protz. The last volume, Aus
der alien und neuen Welt (1884), is a selection
of the best of his poems from early youth to the
date of publication. He was not a poet of pas-
sion and genius, but of calm, penetrating reflec-
tion, a dear thinker, whose style was correct,
smooth, virile. He looked deeply into human life,
knew its joys and illusions, and gave them sin-
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